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Foiroriat Buzzines. 


(GS Weare sorry to learn that on ac- 
count. of failing eye-sight, Mr. Willis M. 
Barnum, of Angelica, N. Y., has to give up 
all literary work. He is to undergo an op- 
eration as soon as possible, which we hope 
will result favorably. 





(3 The bee-keepers of Tuscola county, 
Mich., expect to organize an association 
soon.. Any one interested may obtain par- 
ticulars by addressing H. E. Gordon, Union- 
ville, Mich. 





[3 Please notice our latest Premiums 
for getting new Subscribers, on page 751 of 
this issue. It will pay every reader to en- 
deavor to procure new subscribers for us. 
We ought to get thousands of new readers 
during the next two months. 





(Ge Mrs. Mahala B. Chaddock died on 
Nov. 12, 1889, at her home in Vermont, 
Fulton county, Ills., after an illness of six 
weeks. Pneumonia was the cause. In her 
latest poem, published on page 696, the last 
two stanzas were quite prophetic—‘ She 
Sleeps "Neath the Whispering Leaves.”’ 





(GS" The Bee-Keepers’ Review for No- 
vember gives the following ‘‘ notice’ of the 
Honey Almanac: 


Of the many interesting and valuable 
books and pamphlets gotten out by that in- 
defatigable worker, Thomas G. Newman, 
the latest is a ‘‘ Honey Almanac.” Recog- 
nizing that honey is a luxury, the sale of 
which must be pushed, Bro. Newman has 

iven bee-keepers this lever with which to 
So the “pushing.” Each alternate page is 
an illustrated calendar, while the remain- 
ing pages are filled with interesting facts, 
figures and suggestions concerning the uses 


of honey for food, beverages, cooking, | 


medicines, vinegar, cosmetics, etc. 
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Reese’s Bee-Escape. 

Mr. Z. T. Hawk, of Audubon, Iowa, writes 
as follows concerning this useful implement 
which is described and illustrated on page 
727 of our last issue. He says: 


On page 697 Frank Coverdale describes 
a wire-cone escape for cleaning the bees out 
of the section-cases. The device may be 
original with Mr. Coverdale, but it is the 
bee-escape invented by Mr. J. 8. Reese, of 
Winchester, Ky., and illustrated and de- 
scribed in Gleanings more than a year ago. 


‘| There is also an illustration of the im- 


proved device in the Nov. 1 issue of that 
paper. It is an a useful im- 
plement in the apiary, as I have demon- 
strated by actual use, and I should be very 
sorry tosee any attempt to detract from 
the credit that is justly Mr. Reese’s due. 


Here is the description of the simplified 
bee-escape above referred to: 


Iam now using with great success and 
rp woe my bee-escape made wholly of a 

at board anda single cone. The board is 
just the size to cover the T super or surplus 
case, and may have bee-space or half bee- 
space above or below, or both, as needed, 
and the 2-inch hole is put through the board 
at such a point that the cone will fit down 
into the lower or unfinished case of sec- 
tions. When you have taken one section 
out temporarily, and this point will be de- 
termined by the width of section used, this 
cone may be about 344 inches long, and is 
easily made from a piece of wire-cloth 6 
inches square, by turning a piece of hard 
wood to about the shape desired, as a form, 
and shape the cone over it, The cone may 
be attached to a piece of thin board with a 
hole in it instead of the board direct, so the 
cone may be easily taken off, and all snugly 
stored away for the next season. 








Reese’s Simplified Bee-Escape. 








Now, to take off the last case of sections 
at the close of the season, just place an 
empty super over the brood-chamber; lay 
the escape board on, with cone down, of 
course, and set the case of honey on top. 
The few lurking bees that will remain in the 
top case will all be old ones, and will not 
show fight when you remove the cover, but 
will be glad to fly back home. 


In this empty case over the brood-cham- 
ber, when no honey is coming in between 
the spring or early summer flow and the 
fall flow, you will find the bees will cluster 
very quietly, and be out of mischief. This 
last plan will not get the bees out quite so 
clean as the first plan I wrote you about 
sometime ago, but it has the advantage of 
forcing the bees into the empty case of sec- 
tions at once, and giving them no empty 
space to cluster and build comb in the case 
that would contain the cone. I have been 
rather persistent in presenting to you and 
the public this discovery; but I know very 
well its merits, and it ischeap (uo patent 
Try them. 

J.S. REEsE. 
Winchester, Ky., July 16, 1889. 


and no booming). 





(= Mons. H. Hamet, for 33 years editor 
of L’ Apiculteur, at Paris, France, died on 
Oct. 6, 1889, aged 74 years. 





(The International Convention. 


The following from the President of the 
| International American Bee-Association, is 
in reference to the coming convention: 


Ihave several times been requested to 
| Suggest to those expecting to attend the 
|convention at Brantford, Ont., the desira- 
| bility of taking with them a sample of 
both extracted and comb honey (a pound 
or more), having marked on it the name 
and location of the producer, the kind of 
honey, and the wholesale and retail price 
of the same in their locality. Those not in 
attendance can send samples, if they wish, 
in care of the Secretary, Mr. R. F. Holter 
mann, at Brantford, Ont., charges prepaid; 
and if thought best, judges could be ap- 
pointed by the convention to examine and 
report on the samples, and it would give all 
an opportunity to see, taste and compare 
honey from different localities. Any one 
having anything new, novel and useful in 
bee-culture, would do all a favor by also 
having such on exhibition. 

A. B. Mason. 


We have received the following in 
regard to reduced railroad fares, etc., from 
Secretary Holtermann, of Brantford, Ont. : 


Applications for reduced railroad certifi 
cates are already pouring in. Bee-keepers 
of the United States must come to our side 
of the boundary line to get reduced rates. 
On the Michigan Central railroad no re 
duced rates can be secured, but they can 
be had on the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific railroads. Railroad certificates can 
be procured from me; if the applicant 
fravels on the Canadian Pacific road,tickets 
must be purchased for Woodstock or Galt, 
and from there geta ticket on the Grand 
Trunk railroad for Brantford. In this 
case, you must send for two certificates 
from me. 

The Commercial Hotel at Brantford will 
board members of the bee-convention for 
75 cents per day; at the Kirby House for 
$1.50. Both hotels are near the place of 
meeting, the former being a $1.00 house, 
and the latter $2.00 per day. Thereis a 
sample room for tbe display of hives and 
other bee-supplies in the Kirby House. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





Our ** Home Journal.’’ 


Here is a letter unsolicited and unex- 
pected, which is all the more valuable and 
welcome, and speaks for itself : 

FRIENDS NEwMAN:—I wish to say that we 
appreciate your ILLUsTRATED Home Jour 
NAL very highly at our house. Out of some 
25 or 30 different papers taken by us, none 
excel it for highly imtellectual and moral 
worth, if any equal it. In these days, when 
nearly all of the papers of our land are 
vieing with each otherto get hold of some 
thing sensational, of the accident, or “‘blood 
and thunder” nature, it is a relief to pick 
up so clean a paper as yours,once a month. 


Thanks, friend Doolittle. Our aim is to 
get something for the family which will af 
ford instruction and amusement, and at the 
same time be unobjectionable, and pure in 
tone and spirit. 


or 


(" We will send both the Bee Journa: 
and Home JovurNAL from now until the end 
of 1890 for $1.75. The Christmas number 
of the Home JouRNAL contains Christmas 
stories, poems and illustrations. Send 
early and get that number. 
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Honey Almanac. 

This Honey Almanac places in the hands 
of bee-keepers a powerful lever to revolu- 
tionize public sentiment, and create a mar- 
ket for honey, by making a demand for it 
in every locality in America. 

Each alternate page is an illustrated 
calendar for the month—making a complete 
Almanac for the year 1890. 

Here is what is said of it by those who 
have seen the Honey Almanac : 


I have just been looking through the 
‘“ Honey Almanac.”’ Almanac! it is rather 
acyclopedia of useful knowledge. It re- 
veals to us the wonderful curative powers 
of honey. Who would not rather produce 
it than be a King upon his throne?—Mrs. L. 
Harrison, Peoria, Llls. 


The “ Honey Almanac” is a novelty, and 
I wonder that such a publication has not 
been thought of before. I am much pleased 
with it, and think you do not misstate the 
facts when you say, ‘‘ Wisdom would distate 
that a million of them be scattered by the 
first of January’’—only in making the num- 
ber too small. It is just the thing to keep 
honey before the people. It is a cheap 
and permanent way of advertising honey.— 
A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O. 


The ‘‘ Honey Almanac” is Bo the thing. 
If freely distributed it will sell tons of 
honey, not only for the present, but in the 
future. It is well gotten up, and the per- 
son suggesting it should receive a vote of 
thanks from all honey-producers.—H. D. 
Cutting, Clinton, Mich. 


The ‘‘Honey Almanac” is at hand. The 
idea isa novel and an excellent one. andI 
believe it will pay well for bee-keepers to 
put it into the hands of the people; also to 
secure places for it in conspicuous positions 
where it may be read by many.—R. F. 
Holtermann, Romney, Ont. 


The ‘‘Honey Almanac’”’ has just come to 
hand, and I must say that it is just what it 
was promised, and it is also just what bee- 
beepers have been long in need of, a strong 
lever, and instructor to enlighten the _ 
ple concerning honey for food as well as 
medicine. It lacks nothing in matter of 
interest, and is perfection in general.— 
(Rev.) S. Roese, Maiden Rock, Wis. 


The ‘‘Honey Almanac” is just received, 
and carefully examined. It surely will be 
a powerful “worker” in the hands of the 
producer of honey, as well as all who con- 
template dealing in any way in a pure arti- 
cle. One of the many grand features of the 
Almanac, and of which every bee-keeper 
should be proud, is the refutation of the 
falsehood about so-called “artificial comb 
honey.”’—J. M. Hicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The copy of the “Honey Almanac” is to 
hand. We believe that it will bea grand 
educational medium among the masses, 
regarding the many uses to which honey 
may be put. Being practical publishers, 
we may say that the price is very reason- 
able, and should make large es; and 
these, in their turn, should assist in dispos- 
ing of the crop, if judiciously distributed.— 
F. H. Macpherson, Publisher Canadian 
Bee Journal, Beeton, Ont. 


The ‘‘Honey Almanac”’ is in every re- 
spect good. Its recipes for cooking are all 
truthful to my certain ‘knowledge, and 
should help to sell the honey crop. To get 
honey into more general use, and get a 
remunerative price for it has been the 
hardest thing to accomplish in my long life 
as a bee-keeper, and my progress has been 
slower and less satisfactory than in any 
other branch of the business of bee-keeping 
I have tried to master. 
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To show you that our large crop of this 
year has all been bought up and shipped 
to the cities at 10 cents per pound, how 
many tons of honey must a bee- — have 
to see much money at this price? Our com- 

tition is getting to be of the worst kind. 

y honey crop is mostly in my honey- 
room, and will remain there until next 
summer, unless I can get 12% cents per 
pound for white clover and basswood, and 
8 cents for darker and buckwheat—all of it 
in small sections. At these prices, bee- 
keepers can only make one hand wash the 
other.—R. Dart, Ripon, Wis. 


The ‘‘Honey Almanac” is received. It 
is a beautiful piece of work, both typo- 
graphically and in the ‘“‘make-up.” ‘on- 
taining, as it does, so many valuable 
recipes, etc., makes it a very convenient 
piece of literature for every household. Let 
me congratulate you on your method of 
handling the different kinds of honey on the 
last page. It is welldone. And the “‘ Wiley 
lie” is refuted in good style. I hope you 
will be able to place an Almanac into the 
house of every purchaser of honey during 
this and the coming year.—E. L. Pratt, 
Marlboro, Mass. 


The neat “‘Honey Almanac” came to 
hand. I am surprised to note the many 
uses enumerated to which honey may be 
applied in cooking, medicine, etc. The 
dealer in honey, and the producer, could 
well afford to supply the Honey Almanac 
to their customers, and thus help the trade, 
by spreading a knowledge of the uses to 
which ang | may be put.—L. F. Abbott, 
Lewiston, Me. 


It has been a pleasant task on my part to 
examine the new “Honey Almanac.” It 
is certainly a very complete exposition of 
honey, and its useful qualities. A judi- 
cious circulation of the Honey Almanac 
among the people cannot fail to bring the 
good qualities of honey as a food and a 
medicine in its most favorable light before 
the public.—G. W. Demaree, ristians- 
burg, Ky. 

The ‘Honey Almanac”’ is received, and 
its contents are examined. It “fills the 
bill to the dot.””. I am only sorry that over 
3,000 cases of honey handled this season 
does not each contain one. No honey 
dealer should pack or ship a case of honey 
without the Almanac accompanying the 
same.—J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ioa. 


The ‘Honey Almanac” recently re- 
ceived has been read with pleasure and in- 
terest. I should judge that its contents are 
of the right kind to fit it as a missionary in 
the cause of poeety production and con- 
sumption. In one house it will be kept at 
hand for use.—S. B. Ryder, Brandon, Vt. 


The “ Honey Almanac” is received, and 
judging from its make-up in general, and 
the object of its issue in particular, I think 
that it will be a great helpin selling the 
honey crop when distributed among the 
consumers. It suits me to a T.—J. F. 
Latham, West Cumberland, Maine. 


I am pleased with the “‘ Honey Almanac.”’ 
It isa useful, convenient, and interesting 
pamphlet. I think it will encourage the 
use of honey, and help to sell it.—Franklyn 
Howland, Agricultural Editor of Standard, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


The ‘‘Hone Almanac” is received. We 
sell all our honey by the barrel. If we 
were selling at retail we think it would pa 
to give away a lot of the anacs.—E. 
France & Son, Platteville, Wis. 


The “Honey Almanac” is just “a 
dandy.” I must have some of them.—L. 
W. Lighty, East Berlin. Pa. 

Its 32 pages are filled with interesting 
facts, figures and suggestions concerning 








the uses of Honey for Food, Beverages, 
Cooking, Medicines, Cosmetics, Vinegar, 
etc. Also, its effects on the human system 
are tersely noted; a brief refutation is given 
of the Wiley lie about manufactured comb 
honey; a short dissertation sets forth the 
mission of bees in fertilizing the flowers, 
and increasing the fruit produét. Instead 
of being an injury to fruit, bees are the 
fruit-growers’ best friends. 

Beeswax, its uses, how to render it, and its 
importance as a commercial product, is de- 
scribed, and 17 useful Recipes are given. 

Prices: $2.50 per 100; 500 copies for 
$10.00; 1,000 copies for $15.00, delivered 
at the freight or express office here. The 
bee-keeper’s Card will be printed upon the 
first page, without extra cost, when 100 or 
more are ordered at one time. Postage, 40 
cents per 100 extra. All orders can now be 
filled as soon as received. 








QUERIES % REPLIES. 
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Ventilation of Bees Wintered 
in the Cellar. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


he mad A 669.—How canI give my bees ven- 
tilation in the cellar, this winter? Would it 
do to put one thickness of sacking on top of 
the honey-board, then put on the cap ? t 
winter I had trouble with dampness in the 
hives. My cellar is very dry.—Iowa. 


I have no experience in cellar wintering 
of bees.—M. Mant. 


Leave the cap off entirely. Leave it on 
the summer stand, and mark the number of 
the hive on it.—Dapant & Son. 


Keep the temperature in the cellar even 
at 45 to 50 degrees, Fahr., and leave the 
ea Keep the mice out of the cellar.— 
J. M. Suvuck. 


lonly leave the entrance wide open. | 
find they do just as well with a bo cover 
as with cloth, etc.—A. J. Coox. 


I do not make any provision for ventila- 
tion above, but I like a large entrance. 
Most of my hives have a two-inch space 
under the bottom-bars.—C. C. Mruuer. 


Ido not believe that row bees need any 
more ventilation than they now have. The 
“sacking”? scheme will work well, just as 
you propose.—JaMEs HEDDON. 

Give large entrance ventilation, but never 
give any top ventilation. If you confine 
all the heat on top, you will not have any 
dampness to cause trouble.—H. D. Currine. 


Put plenty of absorbents over the brood- 
frames; raise the body of the hives % of an 
inch from the platform, by the use of 
blocks, and keep the temperature as -near 
45 degrees as you can.—J. M. Hampavuen. 


By removing the bottom-board and leav- 
ing the bottom of the hive open. The sack- 
ing would do little good. I cannot think 
that the dampness in your hives did any 
material injury.—R. L. TayLor. 


If you use the sacking in the manner you 
ropose, and raise the hive a full half inch 

m the bottom-board (in case this is 
movable), I should think that you would 
have no trouble with dampness. If the 
bottom-board is fixed, open the entrance 
and all bee oy | holes to their full 
capacity.—J. P. H. Brown. 














Proper ventilation of the cellar or reposi- 
tory is generally obtained by either surface 
or su outlet. I would advise the use 
of at least two layers of sacking.—Wi Lt M. 
BaRNUM. 


I use no caps on the hives in the cellar. 
Two or three thicknesses of old carpet, or a 
bee-quilt, is as good as anything over the 
frames. Ido not use a honey-board while 
the bees are in the cellar.—G. M. Doo.irTTLe. 


_ Your cellar is bably too cold. In my 
judgment, itis the cold that causes the con- 
densation—the inside of the hive being 
warmer than the outside. If the outside 
temperature is 45 to 50 degrees (45 de- 
grees preferred, as the bees are more quiet), 
and never colder, I hardly think that they 
will need more ventilation than they have 
in summer.—EvuGene Secor.  ~ 


No system of ventilation in cellars will 
prevent dampness in hives, if the cellar is 
too cold. The temperature should never go 
below 41 degrees in a dry cellar, and it 
should range much higher than that in a 
damp cellar. A light, porous packing over 
the frames is the best covering. Leave the 
entrances asin summer time, and take off 
the caps.—G. L. TINKER. 


Leave the entrances open the full width. 
One or two thicknesses of sacking or carpet 
will do nicely, but it would be better to 
leave the “cap” off entirely. A wooden 
cover wtth a pace between it and the 
brood-frames is as as anything, and 
better than any kind of packing, when win- 
tering bees in the cellar.—C. H. Dispern. 


There are many ways of ventilating; any 
plan that will allow access of air at the 
bottom, and allow it to pass out at the top 
of the hive, will give ventilation; the 
amount can be ju to suit circumstances 
or fancy. Witha perforated honey-board, 
the plan that you mention is as good as 
any.—J. E. Ponp. 


In my opinion, your cellar needs more 
ventilation, and not your bees. Before we 
put in a sub-earth ventilator, honey stored 
there bp swe a wet, although the cellar is 
one of the driest. I would not put on the 
caps, but cover the sacking with a piece of 
carpet, a “comfort,” or something of that 
kind; put sticks across at each end, and 
place on another hive above.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


“Iowa” conveys the idea that upward 
ventilation of his coloniesis a necessity in 
his cellar; I have succeeded just as well in 
wintering without, as with, upward ventila- 
tion. Inever winter my bees out-doors— 
I cannot afford it. I use quilts instead of 
honey-boards, and leave them on the hives 
when put into winter quarters, just as the 
bees fixed them in the fall, but the bottom- 
boards are removed from the hives. If the 
“sacking” is such as will retain the heat 
made by the bees, it will be all right. I 
would leave off the “‘cap” or cover.—A. 
B. Mason. 


When engaged with my experiments 
with bees in the cellar, winter before last, 
I found that a colony of bees could be 
drenched with condensed water in a week’s 
time, by simply putting enameled cloth 
over the frames, thus checking all upward 
ventilation. With a burlap covering they 
were kept practically dry, the moisture es- 
caping through the porous cloth. After all 
my experiments that winter, I concluded 
that no material tended so much to keep 
the bees dry, as a clean cloth, over the tops 
of the frames.—G. W. DemMarEE. 


Dampness is generally of no particular 
detriment to bees wintered in cellars. You 
can ventilate the cellar, but it will not en- 
tirely prevent dampness, if it is naturally 
wom ‘but as yours is a “dry cellar,” 
simply take off the caps and leave the en- 
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How and When to Move an 
Apiary a Short Distance. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 670.—1. I shall be compelled to 
move my bees this winter about 50 feet from 
the present location. How canI best do it? 
2. At what time would be best? I practice 
out-door wintering.—Ohio. 


I would move them at any time now. 
Place some obstruction before the entrances, 
and they will adjust themselves to the new 
location.—H. D. Currine. 


Toward spring, or just as late as possible, 


before they have a general flight. Move 
them so quietly that they will not know 
they were touched.—JamEs HEeppon. 

I would do it on some evening. Place 


some boards or obstructions in front of the 
entrance, and it will all be well—no loss to 
amount to anything.—J. P. H. Brown. 


The correct time for moving bees is dur- 
ing the middle of winter. The best way for 
so short a distance would be to move them 
by wheelbarrow.—Wi LL M. Barnum. 


I would move them after a two or three 
months’ confinement, if possible, and ar- 
range them as nearly as possible as the 

reviously stood on the old stands.—J. M. 

MBAUGH, 


Move them when it is too cool for flight. 
Put the hives in the new location, in the 
same order asin the old one, and leana 
wide board over the entrance to each hive. 
—J. M. Suuck. 


I would move them while the weather is 
warm. I moved bees once during cool 
weather, and after their first flight, I could 
scoop up the frozen bees. Had they had an 
all-day flight, they would have found their 
way back.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


Any time. Face the hives about, and 
place a board over the, front. Nearly all 
will go to the new home all right. Keep 
wetob the first day they fly, and if some do 
go back to the old place, put a box on the 
stand, and return them at night. We moved 
all of ours twice last year, with no loss.—A. 
J. Cook. 


Within the last week I moved some colo- 
nies about 10 feet, and turned the hives 
completely around. To-day the bees have 
been flying all day, and I could not see that 
any got lost.—EuGENE Secor. 

Move them at any time during the win- 
ter, after the bees have been confined to the 
hive for three or more weeks. Bees always 
mark their location anew on their first 
flight in the spring.—G. M. Doo.irrt ue. 


They may be moved at any time late in 
the winter, before spring flights occur, with 
little loss. Twomen should be able to carry 
them the 50 feet, without much disturb- 
ance to the colonies.—G. L. Tinker. 


1. In your hands, as at that time of the 
year itis well not to excite the bees. 2. 
At the beginning of the longest term of un- 
broken cold weather of the winter, so that 
the bees will be more likely to re-locate 
their hives when they at length come out 
for a flight.—R. L. TayLor. 


Itisa very unpleasant job at any time, 
unless you can move them a foot at a time. 
We would prefer to do it in the spring, 
although it may do now. Put a slanting 

in front of every entrance, when 
you move them, to show them that there is 
a change of location.—Dapant & Son. 


The moving should have been done dur- 
ing warm weather. As the matter now 
stands, I should move them all at once after 
the bees had done flying for the day, and 

lace a board against the entrance of each 
latent. however, so as to close the en- 
Make the old stand 





trances open as usual. The sacking will do 
very well as suggested.—Tue Epiror. 


trance, but to cover it. 


as unrecognizable as possible.—J. E. Ponp. 








I should remove them after they had 
been confined a long time in their hives, 
and just before a fi ht in early spring. 
Place a wide board in front of each hive, to 
cause the bees to mark their new locations. 
—C. H. Drspern. 

Move them in the evening, after it begins 
to getdark. If practicable, let the hives 
front towards the old location. Place them 
as nearly as possible in the order in which 
they were before; and remove everything 
from the old location, as far as practicable, 
with which the bees were familiar. There 
will be no trouble. I have tried it.—M. 
MAHIN. 

1. Ido not know, but probably by get 
ting some one to help you ca them, 2. 
I do not know, but I think that a good 
time would be, as soon as settled cold 
weather comes. Have the places fixed to 
put the hives, and move carefully, with- 
out disturbing the bees; and if placed in 
the same relative positions in the new loca 
tion, as they now occupy, there would prob 
ably be no trouble, especially if a short 
board be leaned up against the front of 
each hive, till the bees have re-marked their 
location.—A. B. Mason. 

In the past ten years I have twice moved 
my entire apiary about 100 feet, and with 
entire safety to the bees. I selected a day 
in the winter that was just cold enough to 
keep the bees quietly in the hives; having 
first staked off the new site, the hives were 
borne between two men, and placed on their 
new stands, as nearly as possible as related 
to each other, as they were on the old site, 
which was tleaned up, and changed in ap- 
pearance as much as possible. As a further 

recaution, a couple of shingles were 
anal up in front of each hive. There was 
some confusion apparent on the first warm 
day that followed, but all was soon quieted 
after a few flights.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

Move them very gently towards spring, 
and place a board or some obstruction over 
the entrances, so that the bees will mark 
their hives anew when they come out for a 
general flight.—Tue Epirtor. 


(3EREELAILL LILLIA ITIL IAI ILIIIIIIIE: 


Botanical. 


Ienclose a specimen of honey-plant of 
the mint family. It bas a jointed root. 
Please name it forme. Is it very noxious 
on a farm! Cuas. B. Fritts. 

[It is wood-sage (Teucrium Canadense)— 
one of the mint family, all of which pro 
duce honey of excellent quality. It flour 
ishes on low, wet ground. It is sometimes 
called “‘ American Germander,” and is very 
common in the wet lands of the Northern 
States. It is not a noxious weed.—Eb. | 


-_——- <- 





(3S Talble Talk for November is on 
hand to cheer our body—and our mind, too, 
for that matter—with its pleasing presence. 
It is filled with its usual amount of read 
able matter, and well sustains the reputa- 
tion and popularity the magazine has 
earned. It is published by the Table Talk 
Publishing Company, 406 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. Price,$1.00 a year; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

——> + 

( Whoever before heard of a set of the 
Waverley Novels being sold for less than 
$12.00? Just think of our offer of either 
these or the Works of Dickens, with the 
Bee JourNaL until Dec. 31, 1890—all for 
$2.10! See the last page of this paper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ol hel a le te el i ee a el de i 


CARNIOLANS. 


The Characteristics of this Race 
of Bees Described. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. F. QUIGLEY. 





Since my report on page 268, I have 
had some inquiry about the Carniolan 
race of bees. I would say that they 
are as good honey-gatherers, with me, 
as the best Italians. They do not 
crowd the brood-chamber, if given a 
chance to store above, and a smaller 
number will enter a surplus case and 
work. They use very little propolis, 
their sections are clean, as compared 
to other bees, and the sealed honey 
has a fine appearance, the capping 
being very white. They have not been 
so bad about swarming for me as the 
Italians, and they are much gentler 
than other races. 

The Carniolans get out early, and 
have worked later in the sections—in 
fact, they were the only ones giving 
any fall surplus. All swarms were 
hived in one section of the new Hed- 
don hive, and none of them swarmed 
again. I believe that they will stand 
contracting better, and contracting 
will relieve the surplus of bees that are 
reared in large hives. 


They are quiet in winter, and in 
summer they are slow about settling. 
The progeny of the queen introduced 
to a cross colony, are not so gentle at 
first as they will be afterwards ; this 
disappointed me for a time, therefore 
I shall use my best colony as nurse- 
bees. 

They cling to the combs better than 
black bees, but not so well as the Ital- 
ians. They defend their homes well, 
but I have never seen one trying to 
rob another colony. This fall they 
found some wet candy that was 
thrown out by a groceryman within 10 
yards of some Italians, and the Carnio- 
lan bees had carried it nearly all home 
before the other bees found it. I 
noticed them working very busy, when 
the others were not flying, so I hunted 
them up, with the results as stated. 


It takes but little smoke to subdue 
them, and some of them can be handled 
without any. A small swarm of the 
Carniolans stored 48 pounds of surplus 
white clover honey in the comb, and 
still have about 25 pounds in their 
hive. I shall breed for gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities. 

Care should be taken that the sur- 
plus honey is not taken away too close, 
as they will store all the honey above, 
leaving the brood-chamber empty ; 


| this is a valuable trait if properly used. 
|My system is, to give them a case of 
frames of empty comb, placing it be- 
|low, about the close of the clover har- 
| vest, and as the queen goes below to 
| lay, the case above is filled with honey 
'as soon as the bees hatch, and at the 
close of the season the lower case is 
|removed, crowding the bees into a 
small space for winter. I shall dis- 
ecard all other bees, for I like the Car- 
niolans, all things considered, better 
than any other race of bees. 


Unionville, Mo., Nov. 1, 1889. 


a - 


THE SIERRAS. 


The Black-Incense Cedar Yields 
- Thick Honey. 








Written_for the Western Apiarian 
BY S. L. WATKINS. 





The ‘ black-incense cedar” is one 
of the best honey and pollen yielding 
trees of the Upper Sierras. This 
species of cedar abounds only in cer- 
tain locations, growing at an elevation 
of about 4,000 feet above the sea-level. 


It is a singularly beautiful tree, with 
its black, shiny bark, light green 
foliage, and striking appearance, dis- 
tinguishing it from its other compan- 
ions of the forest. These species of 
cedar sometimes attain a height of 
from 150 to 200°feet, and frequently 8 
feet in diameter. The young trees are 
generally gathered into family groups, 
each sapling exquisitely symmetrical, 
with the primary branches whorling 
irregularly around the axis of the tree, 
while each is clothed with its light, 
green, feathery foliage. 


It does not seem to be particular as 
to the soil it grows on—smooth or 
rocky, wet or dry; it makes out to live 
well on all of them. 

Old trees of this species are usually 
dead or broken off at the top, caused 
by winter snows and winds; trees 
thus broken off, usually send out young 
shoots which grow up parallel with the 
main axis of the tree. 

In the fall of the year they are 
loaded with myriads of beautiful, small 
yellow cones, producing a _ golden 
tinge, which gives the tree a very 
beautiful appearance. It is about this 
time of the year that it begins to yield 
honey, which seems to exude from the 
bark and the twigs of the tree. Some 
seasons the trees are just dripping 
with it. This honey exudes from the 
trees for about two weeks; atthe end 
of that time it crystallizes, and looks 
like small drops of granulated sugar 
on the under side of the limbs; the 
first rains usually wash it all off. 


I have made several experiments to 
determine whether it was the work of 








aphides, or plant-lice, which usually 
cause the so-called honey-dew. 

This honey cannot be extracted at 
all, on account of its great density ; 
the combs would be torn to pieces be- 
fore the honey would start to come 
out. 

The honey gathered from this source 
has a spicy, cedary taste, not at all un- 
pleasant. Some people prefer this 
kind of honey to _all others, myself 
among the number. This honey is of 
a beautiful straw color, weighing be- 
tween 12 and 13 pounds to the gallon. 


The botanical name of the incense 
cedar is Libocedrus decurrens; but this 
species of black-incense cedar is en- 
tirely different from the common kind. 
I once came across a variegated in- 
cense cedar, half of the foliage of 
which was a dark green, and the other 
half pure white. Viewed from a dis- 
tance, the tree looked as if it were 
covered with white flowers. Whether 
this isa distinct species of cedar, or 
only a freak of nature, I am unable to 
state. I should be pleased to hear the 
opinions of California botanists on 
these two varieties of Cedar. 

Placerville, Calif. 





EXTRACTORS. 


Description of a Ten.Frame 
Honey-Extractor. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY LOUIS C. KOEHLER. 





On page 677, Mr. Poppleton says 
that he is using a honey-extractor 
which extracts 6 frames at the same 
time, and he probably believes that he 
has something good. At the same 
time he says if any one has any better 
extractor, let him describe it. All 
right, I have it. 

Last winter I made an extractor, the 
can of which is made of galvanized 
iron, 29 inches in diameter, and 26 
inches high. It has 3 legs 12 inches 
long, bringing the can 12 inches from 


‘the floor. The central shaft, to which 


the revolving comb-basket is attached, 
isa }-inch iron rod, connected directly 
with the gearing above, and resting 
on acone atthe bottom. The revolv- 
ing comb-basket is made of }xj inch 
steel, and is large enough so as to 
leave a 1}-inch space between the bas- 
ket and the can. 

I can extract ten frames at the same 
time. My bee-hives are all the 10- 
frame style, so I can finish the frames 
of one hive at once. The frames in the 
surplus apartment are 18x5} inches. 

The principle upon which it works 
is a very simple one—a band running 
around small wheels fastened to the 
shafts of the revolving comb-baskets. 
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(I can put in ten frames, so it takes 10 
wheels. ) 

When I wish to reverse, I simply 
take hold of the nearest comb, and 
turn it, and all of the others will do 
the same. It takes no time to change 
sides, and it is a perfectly smooth and 
noiseless operation. 


I am not afraid to assert that noth- 
ing so successful has been placed be- 
fore the bee-keeping public. The per- 
fect facility and great rapidity with 
which it works, will enable the opera- 
tor to throw out 200 per cent. more 
honey ina day than he can with the 
non-reversible style. 


I wish my bee-keeping friends could 
be on hand during a honey-flow, and 
see it work, extracting ten frames at 
once. The handle is attached to a 
horizontal rod extending outside of the 
can. The motion of the crank and 
basket being always in one direction, 
there is no slamming or banging, as is 
the case where the reversing of the 
comb-pockets depends on the sudden 
reversing of the crank and basket. 

Manitowoc Co., Wis. 


~-———™ 


SURPLUS HONEY. 


Preparing the Bees for Winter— 
Selling the Surplus, etc. 





Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 





The bee-season is now entirely over, 
and all preparations should be com- 
pleted early this month for the safe 
wintering of our bees. It will be 
found very difficult to handle frames 
now, and if such preparation requires 
this, it should have been done earlier. 


Many bee-keepers contract their 
hives by taking away the combs, and 
this can still be done if one goes about 
it in the right way. I would prefer to 
do this early in the morning, before 
the bees begin to fly around the apiary. 
I would also want to feel reasonably 
sure that a day warm enough for bees 
to fly is to follow. Blowa few puffs 
of smoke in the entrance, then quickly 
pry the honey-board off with a hatchet 
or other tool, and blow a little smoke 
under it, and quickly throw a rubber 
cloth over the top of the hive. The 
bees will generally be found clustered 
near the center, and can be readily 
removed by pulling the rubber cloth 
cover to the other side. Insert the 
division-boards. Blow a little smoke 
under the cover as it is removed, and 
replace the honey-board. One wants 
to be quick about this kind of work 
now, or the bees will be on the war- 
path. Itisalso well to give thema 
puff or two of smoke at the entrance 
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occasionally, as they have a habit of 
boiling out and making life miserable. 


CELLAR WINTERING. 


How shall we best winter our bees ? 
That is a ‘condition, not a theory, 
that confronts us.” While Iam de- 
cidedly a cellar winterer, I have no 
fault to find with those who differ from 
me. It is all a question which is best, 
the easiest for us to do, and the safest 
for the bees. Could I know for certain 
that each month of our long winters 
would give us a few warm days, I 
should feel perfectly safe in leaving 
them on the summer stands with little 
protection. But in this section we can 
never feel sure that we will have such 
a winter, and the only safe way is to 
expect a hard, long winter every year. 
Ifthe bees can have a good flight late 
in November, just before removing 
them to winter quarters, I feel rea- 
sonably safe that they will come out 
all right in the spring. 

Should bees be packed with chaff or 
many quilts if wintered in a cellar ? 
I think not. A layer or two of old rag 
carpet, or some other suitable cover, 
isall that is necessary. Out-of-doors 
it is different. Not only every hive 
should be protected by every means at 
hand, but the whole apiary should be 
protected by a tight board fence on 
the north and west sides. Those who 
have but few hives can probably go to 
the trouble of getting dry-goods boxes 
and packing them around the hives, 
with chaff, leaves, etc., but what an 
endless task this would be when one 
has two to three hundred hives to pre- 
pare. It would certainly be much 
easier, as well as safer, to ‘* pack” 
them into the cellar. The bees are in 
excellent condition for winter, as they 
are generally strong in numbers, and 
are well supplied with a fine quality 
of honey—no honey-dew this year, 
and I feel no anxiety as to their safe 
wintering. 


- 


THE TREMBLING DISEASE. 


Some bee-keeepers still seem to be 
greatly troubled by what is known as 
the trembling or nameless disease. 
We had a number of colonies affected 
two years ago. We then gave them a 
good sprinkling of salt water a few 
times on top of the frames, and also 
kept salt water dripping from a barrel 
where the bees could get all they 
wanted, and the disease soon entirely 
disappeared. We believe that this salt- 
water cure is effective every time, if 
thoroughly applied. 


SELLING THE HONEY. 


The market for our surplus is still 
the main topic with many bee-keepers. 
Of course, when we have a good crop 
there is the usual talk of over-produc- 





tion, and that after all bee-keeping 
*‘don’t pay.” Such fellows are apt to 
compare their hard lot with the rich 
banker, who, they imagine, has noth- 
ing todo but lounge in his luxurious 
office while his cashier loans somebody 
else’s money, taking iron-clad security 
and his interest in advance. Well, it is 
always some one else that seems to have 
an easy time of it. 

But really, is the honey business so 
bad ? Some people do not seem to be 
able to sell anything. Many bee-kzvep- 
ers belong to this class. They can 
produce the finest queen, have goo! 
hives, implements, work hard and 
secure fine crops of honey, but when 
it comes to selling, they are all at sea. 
Now instead of studying the markets, 
and looking over our vast country and 
finding a market there, they will dump 
it on an over-stocked city near home, 
or try and work it all off cheap toa 
few neighbors. Such men lack busi- 
ness capacity. 

With me it has been different. | 
have never yet had a season that I 
could fill all my orders. This year, 
since I have had honey off the hives, 
ithas gone like ‘hot cakes,” and I 
have not had to sell at very low prices, 
either. Early in the season I made 
my prices, and. have not been oblige! 
to **come down.” Of course I have 
lost some sales by parties claiming 
that they could buy for less from Tom, 
Dick or Harry. But I have had orders 
from first-class customers as fast as I 
could pack the honey, and my stock 
will be gone long before Christmas. 
Now what good would more orders at 
low prices do me? The trouble is, 
that there is no business about many, 
and they do not understand proper 
distribution. I believe there is a pay- 
ing market for all the honey that will 
be produced in this country for many 
years to come, if the proper market is 
hunted up and supplied. 


WINTER QUARTERS. 


The last week in November is the 
time to be getting the bees into winter 
quarters. It is a good idea to let them 
have a flight as late as possible, as the 
winter will be long enough, anyway. 
The only danger in waiting very long 
after or about Noy. 20, isthat no warm 
day will come, and that the hives will 
become covered with snow and ice. 
When so covered, and in cold weather, 
itis not only disagreeable work, but 
the jarring and cracking in getting 
the hives loose and removing covers 
greatly disturbs the bees. Then, too, 
the combs are apt to be covered with 
ice, which will melt as soon as put in, 
thus wetting the bees, and making a 
bad beginning for wintering the bees 
safely. 

Milan, Ills. 
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QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. | 


Rearing Queens Above a Queen. 
Excluding Honey-Board. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY ALLEY. 


It may be fair for Mr. Doolittle to 
dlescribe my oldest method of rearing 
queens (page 663) in comparison with 
what he terms the latest and only 
practical method of rearing queens ; 
yet the fair-minded will hardly so con- 
sider it. On the same principle, if Mr. 
D. desired to show the good points of 
the hive he is using, in comparison 
with the one I am using, he would 
bring forward the old box-hive that I 
used 30 years ago. 

As Mr. Doolittle made no allusion 
in his article to my latest method of 
rearing queens above the queen-ex- 
cluder (not honey-board), I must 
think that he is unacquainted with my 
very latest methods for rearing queens. 
For the sake of Mr. Doolittle’s credit 
for fairness, let us suppose he has read 
nothing in the bee-papers since August, 
1888. 

Mr. D. has labored hard, as will be 
observed by his very thin argument, 
to make the readers believe that his 
method is not a ‘“‘fussy” one. Mr. D. 
says: ‘Certainly the making of the 
cell-cups cannot be what is alluded to 
as ‘fussy,’ for these can be made 
during winter evenings.” 

Well, if making cell-cups as de- 
scribed by Mr. D. is not a ‘* fussy” 
job, pray tell what is, properly speak- 
ing, ‘‘afussy job.” Considering the 
fact that the comb containing eggs 
can be used in separate cells, prepared 
and fastened to the comb, or upona 
stick, much quicker and easier than 
the cell-cups are prepared by Mr. D., 
is my reason for applying the word 
‘‘ fussy ” to Mr. Doolittle’s method. 

For years I have used single cells, 
and the eggs in them for cell-cups. 
This year 1 have had wonderful suc- 
cess by that method of having queen- 
cells built. Twenty-five cells can be 
attached in a row to the bottom of the 
comb of one Langstroth frame; _be- 
tween each cell there will be a space 
not less than one-fourth of an inch. 
Does not Mr. D. think that this method 
is far more in accordance with nature, 
than the artificial cell-cups that he 
makes? The labor can be performed 
in less than one-half the time required 
to make the artificial cell-cups. 

One other point that should be 
noticed here, is this: ‘Next we have 
the getting of the larve for the cups, 
and the two cells which contain the 
royal jelly, which is to be put into 
each of the cups.” It seems strange 
that Mr. D. has ready-made queen-cells 





on hand at all times, and never has any 
queenless colonies. I stated in the 
‘‘ Handy-Book,” that I have no queen- 
less colonies in my apiary. I meant 
it, and renew the’ statement here. 
The only thing we shall differ upon, is 
as to what constitutes a colony of bees. 

When a colony of bees has been de- 
prived of its queen while the combs are 
full of brood, it is, properly speaking, 
a queenless colony ; but when the bees 
are taken from the queen and brood, 
that, then, is not a queenless colony— 
these are queenless bees, and nothing 
more. Now a queenless colony is 
never found in my apiary. I know 
too well the importance of having a 
queen in each hive. 

Having made that matter plain, let 
us look-~again at what Mr. D. says in 
commendation of his method of rear- 
ing queens.. Mr. D. produces figures 
to show with how much less time and 
expense he can rear queens by his 
method, than I can by that old-fash- 
ioned method of mine. 

Does Mr. D. really suppose that it 
takes me one hour to do the same 
work that he says he performs in 34 
minutes ? What an idea! Let us see : 
I reared 2,500 queens between May 20 
and Sept. 25—that is, that number of 
cells were started in that time. This 
made 17 weeks, and [ devoted less 
than one hour each week in the prep- 
aration of these cells or cell-cups. 


Mr. D. should know that I do not 
confine bees in a swarm-box ten hours 
in order to prepare them for cell-build- 
ing. Then, again, suppose I do— 
what can be the harm? Is any time 
lost in the operation ? Can there be 
any objection to keeping kees so con- 
fined for any length of time? So far 
as spending any time in putting bees 
confined in the swarm-box into the 
cellar, I will say that I never found it 
necessary to do that in all my 30 years’ 
experience, any more than I have 
found it necessary to make artificial 
cell-cups. I prefer to let the bees do 
the latter work for me ; and the former 
need not be done unless one chooses 
to do it. 

Mr. Doolittle must find no fault if I 
express an opinion of the quality of 
the queens reared by the methods he 
recommends. With 30 years’ experi- 
ence, wholly devoted to rearing queen- 
bees, I feel able to give an opinion 
as to what are the best methods for 
producing queens. I am sure that 
queens reared above a queen-excluding 
‘*honey-board” when no hatching 
brood, and but a few young bees, and 
only those that happen to stray into 
the chamber are present, are not first- 
class queens. Does not every man 





who has had any experience in bee- 
culture, know that young bees will not 
brood-nest and take up 


leave the 





quarters on cold, dry combs? You 
might as well expect a small chicken 
to desert the old hen at night and 
nestle under a block of ice. If there 
are no young bees to build the cells 
and nurse the larve, how can good 
queens be reared? Mr. J. A. Green, 
one of the best authorities on bee- 
matters, says this on page 805 of 
Gleanings for 1889 : 


A great deal of experimenting has no 
doubt been done this season with the new 
methods of having queen-cells built and 
queens fertilized above perforated metal. 
So far as my experience goes, itis easy to 
get cells built while there is a queen in full 
vigor below, though these cells are by no 
means of the first quality, except under 
favorable conditions. 


What are those favorable conditions? 
Why, young bees by the thousands, 
and stores in abundance. Or, in other 
words, just the conditions that the 
colony is in when about ready to cast 
a swarm, and not dry combs and old 
bees. I have always made it a prac- 
tice to put my colonies in the swarm- 
ing condition before using them for 
cell-building. The proper way to put 
a colony in that condition is by liberal 
feeding when natural forage is not 
abundant ; any other method does not 
come under the head of queen-rearing. 


We all know that there is a demand 
for queens when bees are not in a con- 
dition to swarm ; hence we must devise 
the best means to procure queen-cells. 
I know of no better way to rear queens 
than by having the cells built in a hive 
that is solid full of brood, young bees, 
and with a laying queen present. 

Wenham, Mass., Oct. 21, 1889. 
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COMB HONEY. 


The Proper Way to Produce 
Honey in the Comb, etc. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


It often occurs to me how particular 
we are to secure nice, white sections, 
and this is right; but what kind of a 
section-case should be used ? We have 
been in the habit (at least a great 
many of us) of placing the sections on 
the hives with the top and bottom ex- 
posed to the bees, getting them colored 
and propolized, and waxy and sticky 
they are, for a knife will not clean 
them. Not only is it much more un- 
pleasant to handle them, but it shows 
a great loss in appearance, which is of 
so much importance in the grocery 
store, or our city market; for the eye 
must be pleased first. 

The foregoing state of affairs, along 
with breaking and leaking of sections, 
is very detrimental to our comb honey 
market. As I chanced to be at Clin- 
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ton, Iowa, I made it my business to in- 
quire as to the condition of the honey 
market, and as I went from store to 
store, I found a goodly amount of this 
sort of honey which was selling at 
from 8 to 9 cents per pound ; of course 
this honey was dark in color, but if the 
sections had been nice and clean, it 
would have been better in appearance, 
and would, without a doubt, have sold 
for a higher price ; for who is it that 
has money in his pocket, that can pass 
by a lot of nice, clean sections full of 
comb honey, and not be tempted even 
so much as to buy at least one ? 


The «* Honey Almanac,” in my opin- 
ion, will prove to be a grand success, 
and will aid much in consuming our 
health-giving sweet. I would suggest 
that where one bee-keeper thinks that 
he cannot afford to get 1,000 Almanacs, 
he can get two of his bee-keeping 
neighbors to send with him. They 
should then be scattered all through 
the land, and when we have educated 
the people of the United States to eat 
a little over half a pound apiece per 
annum, our honey market will an- 
nually be in a better condition. 

Welton, Iowa. 
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OLD COLONY. 


The «Queen of Rosendale,”—a 
Colony 50 Years Old. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. 8. BARB. 


On page 316 is a short letter de- 
scribing an old colony of bees that we 
have on our place here in Oakfield, O. 
I thought that this was a pretty old 
colony—it is an old colony, at least for 
this section of country; but while I 
was on a visit to Virginia this fall, I 
saw a colony of bees that is a little 
older than the colony we have. This 
colony belongs to Mr. George W. Ros- 
enberger, of Rosendale, Rockingham 
Co., Va., and is called by him «The 
Queen of Rosendale ”’—a name which 
is quite appropriate. 

I will give the history of this «* Queen 
of Rosendale,” and will first give a 
copy of an article in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine, of August, 1880, which was 
written by Mr. Rosenberger, describ- 
ing the ‘*Queen of Rosendale.” The 
article is headed, ‘* Lessons from an 
Ancient Bee-Hive,” and is as follows : 

Dear Srr:—I he ge that it might be 
some pleasure, as well as some information, 
to give a short sketch of an old colony of 
black bees that I own. Just forty years 
ago this June,there came out of my father’s 
hives at this place, a second swarm, con- 


taining about half a gallon of bees; he said 
to me, then a boy, if | would get a hive and 


put them into it, I might have the bees. I 
did so, and put them on a plank on one 
side of the yard, where they remained un- 








til the commencement of the late war. 
They were then moved to the attic of my 
dwelling-house at Rosendale, where they 
remained four years, flying in and out of 
a window, and storing from 20 to 40 
pounds of surplus honey per year. 

As soon as the war was over, they were 
brought down from the attic, and placed 
on a stand under a pear-tree in the yard, 
where they are to-day, in an average pros- 
perous condition. I call this old mother of 
all my bees, hived forty years ago, the 
“Queen of Rosendale.”” She and her suc- 
ceeding daughters down to the present 
time, have been swarming until they are 
now the mother of a large number of colo- 
nies. How often this old mother has 
swarmed, I know not, but very frequently, 
I assure you; and she has always given me 
from 20 to 40 pounds of nice surplus comb 
honey annually. I have from her, so far 
this year, 20 pounds; the second box is 
nearly full, and will be completed in a few 
days, which will make 40 pounds for this 
season. 

I have never kept an account of the 
amount of honey that they have produced; 
Iam sorry now that I did not, but if this 
could be given, it would afford both pleas- 
ure and information that would be worth 
knowing. I think that I might state, with- 
out fear of exaggeration, that this colony 
of bees has produced 25 pounds of surplus 
comb honey per annum, this would be in 
the forty years, 1,000 pounds, and say at 
18 cents per pound, it would be worth 
$180; andif all thesurplus honey produced 
by her daughters, or colonies originating 
from this old queen, was computed cor- 
rectly, it should amount to the nice little 
sum of $1,000. This goes to show what 
can be done by the keeping of a few bees, 
requiring no loss of time. 

he hive in which the bees have resided 
for the last forty years, is made of pine 
lumber, one inch thick; the outside meas- 
ure of the hive is 12x14 inches, and 19 
inches high. There never has been any 
comb removed from this hive since the bees 
were first put into it, consequently the 
combs are as old as the hive. Iam unable 
to see any difference in the size of these 
bees, as compared with any others in my 
apiary, although some have been reared in 
new combs less than one year old. 

G. W. ROSENBERGER. 
New Market, Va., June 25, 1880. 


The above is given just as Mr. Rosen- 
berger had written it. I remember 
reading it, and knew I had the paper 
containing it among my bee-papers, 
but I did not think, whey. reading the 
article, that I would ever get to see 
this old colony, which I did see on 
Sept. 28. This old colony is still alive, 
and in good condition, and is yet in 
the same old hive, and the same comb 
that was built the first season. 

Mr. R. has a very nice home, sit- 
uated near the grand old Massannutton 
Mountains, and is in a very good sec- 
tion of the country for keeping bees. 
When I was there his bees were work- 
ing on the wild asters, which are quite 
plenty in that locality. 

I will now give you afew items in 
regard to the **Queen of Rosendale,” 
which were given to me by Mr. R., 
while I was at his place : 

The “Queen of Rosendale’ was hived in 
1840, put in a common box-hive, and is 
stillin the same hive, and doing as well as 
any colony in hisyard; has stored regularly 
from 20 to 40 pounds of comb honey 
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yearly, making at least 1,200 pounds in 
49 years, which, at 15 cents per pound, 
would make $180; has swarmed nearly 
every year, and on one occasion it swarmed 
three times, and the third swarm had five 
queens. The comb in the hive is-the same 
made first 49 years ago, and the bees are 
just as large as they ever were. The queen 
is black—the common bee of the country. 
If any one has an older colony, I would be 
pleased to hear from him. 

This year I have 65 colonies, and will 
have about 1,200 or 1,400 pounds of comb 
honey, which is worth 16 cents per pound 
hereat home. Several years ago I had 27 
colonies, and produced 1,727 pounds of 
comb honey, whichI sold for $12.52 per 
colony, on an average. 

We had a very poor season here this year 
for bees, especially the forepart, but 
through September, bees did better than 
ever before during the fall. I have sold 
over 100 pounds of fall honey, and still 
have some left. G. W. RosENBERER. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Satisfied with the Results— 
Golden-Rod Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ALBERT H. LIND. 


Ihave no reason to complain about 
the honey crop this year, as my aver- 
age is about 125 pounds per colony, 
spring count. I sold all of my comb 
honey at home at 14 cents per pound, 
while grocers at Fond du Lac (our 
nearest market) were buying good 
honey for 11 and 12} cents. 

A certain bee-keeper in this vicinity 
sold his honey at 11 cents per pound 
to “get rid of it,” as he said; and 
after awhile he came out to my apiary 
and bought honey for relatives or 
friends in Chicago, and paid 14 cents, 
when he had sold his honey for 11 
cents. The above shows the folly of 
rushing honey into market, at ruinous 
prices. 

HONEY FROM GOLDEN-ROD. 


On page 636 a general opinion as 
to the value of golden-rod as a honey- 
plant, is asked for. With me it has 
never been a total failure, as bees 
could always be seen working upon it ; 
but I also think that it is at times over- 
rated as a honey-plant, for the honey 
is dark, and must be sold at very low 
figures. 

I send a clipping from the New York 
Sun for Sept. 22. It reads thus: 


Ir 1s A Bap YEAR FOR BeEes.—New Haven 
county and the adjoining county of Fair 
field, are the two great honey sections of 
Western Connecticut. Thousands of pounds 
of honey are shipped from here to the New 
York market, and New Haven county buck 
wheat and clover honey are very popular 
This year, however, the shipments of this 
concentrated sweetness will be small. The 
present season has been the worst fora 
long time past, and the bee-keepers will 
barely get enough money to pay them for 
the bother of taking care of their bees 

The long-continued wet weather has 
spoiled the honey of the flowers, diluted it, 
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as it were, until the bees would not touch 
it. Besides, the weather hada bad effect 
on the bees themselves. They became lazy 
and out of sorts. They would not leave 
their hives for any distant flight, and, 
when disturbed, they would sting with un- 
usual energy. They accumulated no honey, 
and, for a living, they used their reserve 
stock, eating it all, and more than one bee- 
keeper has had to feed his bees to keep 
them alive. 

With the blooming of the golden-rod 
came the bright, warm weather, and it 
seems that now more than ever the bee 
‘‘ improves each shining hour.’’ The golden- 
rod contains an unusually fine quality of 
honey, and in every field where it has ob- 
tained a foothold, and along every country 
road, the bees are seen literally covering 
the bright yellow flower. 


This shows that golden-rod yields 
honey in Connecticut. 
Calumet Harbor, Wis. 
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The Honey-Bee. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MRS. FRED GRAHAM. 


Bronze and gold,gauzy wings and merry hum— 
Watch them how they go and come, 
Extracting honey from every flower, 

Working patiently hour by hour. . 


Do you know they a lesson teach 

To all who come within their reach— 
Busy, dainty little bees, 

That gather honey from flowers and trees ? 


If we improve the time each day, 
In the end, we will find, "twill pay ; 
Taking each duty nearest at hand, 
We then wiil be a working band. 


Doing a kindness, cheering a friend, 

Will pay us always, unto the end. 

Let each one strive with all his might, 

To do his work well, and cling to the right 
Maumee, Ohio. 
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APIARY WORK. 


itis No Child’s Play, but Regu- 
lar Work. 





Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


I would as soon be stung by a bee 
as be ** bored” by an individual who 
wants to talk bees, and only knows 
that they ‘‘make honey” and have a 
terrible sting. I have a neighbor, who 
several years ago, captured a very 
large swarm of bees, and they have 
increased considerably since. This 
woman wants me to tell her what to 
do; and when I offer her books and 
papers, refuses them, saying, ‘‘I have 
no time to read them.” 

Of course she has all the time that 
there is, and prefers to use it in mak- 
ing fancy articles to adorn her home 
and person, rather than in studying 
bee-culture. When her bees swarm, 
she wants me to hive them. This I 
cannot do, for while away hiving her 





bees, I might lose my own; also to 
take off and put on surplus boxes. She 
wants the profit derived from keeping 
bees, but does not want the work of 
self-denial necessary to it. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Harrison ; 
I've come to spend the day with you, 
and ask your advice about my under- 
taking to keep bees. I must do some- 
thing to earn some money, and I’ve 
noticed you, as I passed by, working 
with bees, and thought I might keep 
them, too. Do you ever get stung ?” 

‘‘See here, my friend, I’m a busy, 
practical woman, and no time to sit 
down. I’ve a day’s work to do in the 
honey-house, and if you want to learn 
about the business, Ill loan you a 
wrapper and an apron, and you can 
help. I’m not quite ready to go there 
yet. Suppose you start the fire in the 
honey-house; you will find the kind- 
ling and coal there, already.” 

‘‘I never could build a fire, and it 
will spoil my hands, so 1 cannot 
crochet this beautiful white phantom. 
I do love fancy work, but I make so 
little money at it.” 

‘* You may as well know, right now, 
that bee-keeping is no child’s play— 
plenty of hard work, and, if you 
choose to make it so, disagreeable. I 
have lived long enough to learn that 
every way of earning money has sooner 
or later its sting. In your fancy work, 
it’s poor pay—you can scarcely earn 
the water that goes into your soup. 
You seem to like sitting in an easy 
chair, with some one to keep fire for 
you, while you run_ your fingers 
through that delicate wool. But the 
pay, is where the shoe pinches. 


‘‘Tam now ready to work in the 
honey-house, and you can come if you 
choose. The work that I shall do to- 
day, is as much a part of running an 
apiary, as hiving swarms.” 

“Can I bring my fancy work and 
watch you ?” 

‘*No; you can either help work or 
stay in the parlor, or go home. It’s no 
place for fancy work. Here is some 
work that you will be glad to do if 
you ever keep bees, and that is to re- 
move these sections from this case— 
glad that you have honey for your 
work. Take this wide chisel and 
scrape off the propolis and comb from 
top to bottom; now with this thin- 
bladed case-knife, loosen the sections 
from the case all around; put these 
two little pieces of pine board on the 
table for the ends of the case to rest 
upon, and turn over the case. Take 
this little piece of board, which I call 
a ‘ follower,’ and lay it across one row 
of sections, and tap gently with the 
hammer. 

‘*Go over every row of sections in 
this way. Now they are all slipped 
down into the space made by the little 
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sticks. Lift off the case—see! you was 
not careful enough ; you let the corner 
of one section dig a hole into the face 
of that section, and now it cannot be 
packed as No. 1, for it will run and 
daub up a case. See, I have made a 
pan of manilla paper and fitted into 
the bottom of this shipping-case. If 
there should be any drip, the pan 
catches it, and keeps it from running 
out of the box and making a dauby 
mess. Put all the perfect sections in 
it which will be marked No. 1, and the 
imperfect ones into that pan, and they 
will be sold to customers who come 
here. 

‘This is one of the beauties of a 
home market; all pieces of comb 
honey like the section you broke just 
now, are never allowed to accumulate, 
but are sold for a less price than No. 
1 sections, to persons who call to buy. 


‘«Serape off the propolis and bits of 
comb from the table into this all-metal 
sieve, and set it over this pan; I will 
pour boiling water over it, and put it 
into the oven. You will be surprised 
at the pretty, light-colored wax which 
will run down into the water from this 
refuse. We must not forget it, or it 
will run over, as soon as it boils. 


‘‘Here it goes, now. I will remove 
the seive to another pan, and set this 
out to cool. As the wax is all melted 
now, I will scrape the residue into a 
paper, and keep it to start the fire in 
the morning ; forif I put it into the 
stove now, it will make a roaring hot 
fire, and cause that other pan to run 
over, and the burning wax would soon 
fill the house with bees, unless the door 
is kept shut. 


*« Look at the first pan of wax; how 
pretty it looks, now it is cool. I will 
pour the water from under it. Some 
day I will re-melt the wax, and cool it 
in tiny cake-pans, which make little 
cakes, that sell from here to laundry- 
women for a nickle apiece. The large 
cakes are sold to druggists who deal 
in oils and paints. There are sun 
wax-extractors, which are lined with 
bright tin, and covered with glass. The 
product from these sells for a few cents 
higher than when melted with fire 
heat. These are used exclusively in 
California, for both honey and wax. 
The wax will be in a cake on top, and 
the honey underneath.” 

Peoria, Ills. 





Always Mention your Post-Oflice 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be forthe hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 4-6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
ht. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 
Dec. 16, 17.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
om D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 
May 2.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, , Harford, Pa. 
&@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Golden-Rod in Louisana. 


The golden-rod, which has been, and is, 
in full bloom in all the fields around us, for 
the past few years devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of rice, has been full of bees for the 
past month; there seems to be much nectar 
init. Heretofore our bees have stored no 
honey from the plant, that we know of—I 
have never known the bees to work upon 
it until this season. There has been a very 
unusual yield of honey this fall—from two 
to three gallons to the hive have been 
stored by good colonies, since the last ex- 
tracting in June. Mrs. I. B. Fox. 

Jesuit’s Bend, La., Nov. 8, 1889. 





Pleased with the Results, etc. 


Ihave always been a lover of bees and 
honey, and never could get enough of it 
until this season, which was the best I ever 
had, both as to honey and increase. I had 
20 colonies, spring count, and now have 50 
strong colonies, and took 2,000 pounds of 
comb honey, the best colony storing 130 
pounds, and from that down to 5 pounds, 
and even 2 colonies produced nothing. This 
proves that bees are just like men—some 
prosper, while others are drone-like. M 
experience in wintering bees is, that it is 
best in the cellar, ina dark corner, with 
outside ventilation. I do not know any- 
thing about golden-rod here, but what we 
call sweet clover is getting abundant along | 
the roadside, which is good bee-food. The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is what every bee- 
keeper ought to take and read. 

H. Drerporrr. 

Franklin Grove, Ills., Nov. 8, 1889. 





Drone and Queen Traps. 


Mr. Edsall, on page 651, states that he 
placed an Alley drone-trap on a hive, and 
that the swarm left, and then he asks 
“ why @ 

Mr. Alley’s answer (page 707) may be 


about getting away, when they will kill all | front of the hives high enough so that I can 
but one, and settle down for work. cover them handily, and fill up with chaff 

Sometimes several young queens may be | the same as done with the others. So far 
seen in a good trap at once, and there is a| both methods have proven successful. | 
good opportunity to study their habits with | prefer clover chaff for packing, and gen 
relation to each other, and their treatment | erally pack the bees about Nov. 20, or the 
by the bees. The largest and best queens | last of that month, as the weather and time 
usually are the most quiet, and pay but | permits, for I have 115 acres of land, and, 
little attention to anything that is going | with the bees, I am kept hustling, as I do 
on, save to escape from the trap; but the | the most of the work myself. I am very 
smaller ones frisk about more, or sometimes | careful, however, not to neglect my bees, 
hump up their backs and stand there, pip- 


ing. — are, I think, the only ones which 

would be likely to attack and kill a rival 

queen. W. M. Woopwarp. 
Bonfield, Ils. 


Shipping Queens by Mail. 


I have just read, on page 715, Chas. 
Dadant & Son’s response to my article in 
a former issue. I was not aware that Mr. 
Dadant had given to other parties the 
honor due to Rev. L. L. Langstroth and 
myself. Mr. Langstroth shipped queens by 
mail before either Mr. Townley or Mr. 
Alley did—then why did Messrs. Dadant 
erroneously mention that certain parties 
were entitled to credit for priority! They 
charge me with “ire,” but I am not con- 
scious of manifesting ire toward Mr. Lang- 
stroth; certainly I have not shown ire to- 
ward Messrs. Dadant, and their bestowal of 
it upon me, is strictly gratuitous from a 
large fund. C. J. Roprnson. 

Richfield, N. Y. 
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Blue Lettuce as a Honey-Plant. 


1. Please give the name of the enclosed 
flower. It grows very sparingly in the 
fields around here, and blooms from about 
Sept. 1 until about the middle of Novem- 
ber. Bees work on it in preference to 
golden-rod. 2. Does it yield honey? 

The fall crop of honey was a total failure 
here, although golden-rod bloomed pro- 


for I appreciate them highly. I am well 

bees are not only good workers, but they 

are very gentle. J. C. BecnuToLp 
Bippus, Ind., Nov. 12, 1889. 
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Rearing Hees for the Winter. 


I have several colonies of bees that 
hatched out all of their brood by Sept. 20 
Will they live through the winter, so as to 
breed up next spring! Some of my neigh 
bor’s bees are in the same condition. The 
fall honey crop was a failure here, on ac 
count of drouth. My crop was 1,400 
pounds of comb honey from 15 colonies, 
spring count, besides increasing to 45 colo 
nies. N. C. ANDERSON 

Knoxville, Ills. 


[Oh, yes; itis better to have bees bred 
later, but if they have enough honey, and 
are not affected by other detrimental 
causes, they will be quite likely to winter 
-well.—Ep. | 








Hiving Bees in California. 


I hived a swarm of. bees here week before 
last; they had no place to settle, and were 
creating a disturbance out in theroad. A 
team drove through them with a terrified 
driver, but the horses were not stung. | 
held up a five gallon coal-oil can, and they 
| soon settled. I dumped them into a cheese 
| box, and put them back of the grocery 








pleased with my success in bee-keeping. My ° 


fusely, also many other fall flowers. Bees | store, and they are now contributing their 
do not work on golden-rod much, and I | daily quota to the throngs of Italians buz 
think that it yields but very little honey. | zing around the raisin-packers. All the 
We do not have any trouble in wintering | bees that I have seen here, are large, yellow 


our bees, if we leave them plenty of honey, | Italians. 


The stock was introduced years 


and keep moths and other insects out. The | ago by Mr. Harbison. 


AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL is prized very 
highly, and is a welcome weekly visitor. 
think that all bee-keepers ought to take it. 
W. R. Tare. 
Durant, Miss., Nov. 6, 1889. 


(Mulgedium floridanum). In all proba- 


great composite family to which it belongs. 
—CLARENCE M. WEED. | 





Packing, Bees for Winter. 


I am very much pleased with the Amer! 





the correct solution, but I suspect not. All 
drone and queen traps depend for their 
utility upon perforations in metal plate. 
These perforations, in order to allow as 
much room for workers to pass as possible, 
are so large that a very small queen can 
pass through them. 


Now bees attempt to swarm with the trap 
on the hive, just the same as if there were 
none on, and they usually cluster just the 
same, and return just the same as other 
swarms without a queen so often return. 
This will be continued from day to day, 
until some small queen hatches that can 
|e through the metal when they swarm, 

aving a queen with them, will go off as 
they would if no trap were used. The bees 
do not destroy the young queens under this 
treatment for some 3 or 4 days or more, 
and not until they are wholly discouraged 





CAN BEE JOURNAL, and I would not do with- 
out it as long as my bees help me to make 
adollar. Mr. Doolittle’s way of introduc 
ing queens is a good one; itis done witha 
great deal less loss than any other. 

I got one colony of bees on April 1, 1885, 
and it gave me 3 swarms the first year; I 
now have 56 colonies, weighing from 55 to 
79 pounds percolony. I took off 1,050 
pounds of comb honey, and 54 pounds of 
extracted. Iam selling my comb honey at 
16 to 18 cents per pound. I have the pure 
Italian bees, and know but little about 
other races of bees. I winter my bees out 
of-doors, making boxes over the hives for 
some, 12 inches wider than the hives, so 
that Ican fill in 6 inches all around the 
hives with chaff, and a cushion on top. 
Some I place 6 to 8 or more in a row, drive 
a few stakes, and board up back and in 


| 
| 


[The plant is a species of blue lettuce | 


bility it yields honey like the,rest of the | 


A friend of mine told me that a swarm 


I| settled on a peach-tree last August; and 


last week, when they plowed the orchard 
after the rain, one of the boys brought in a 
pail-ful of comb honey, which he had 
knocked off the limb. Bees require so little 
attention that very few bee-keepers here 
know anything aboutthem. An old rancher 
looked on in astonishment the other day, 
while the bees were settling on the coal-oil 
ean. He said that he had kept bees for 20 


| years, but never had yet been able to find 


out how to “herd ’em” like that. 
J. L. WooLro.k 
El Cajon, Calif., Oct. 28, 1889 
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Aster and Golden-Rod Honey. 


Isend you the two varieties of a plant 
that grows here, and a sample of the honey 
that they produce. Please to give their 
name. You will see that about all the dif 
ference is in the colorof the bloom—the one 
white, and the other purple. Here they 
grow in a light, loamy soil, and they would 
be some of our best honey-plants if they 
would bloom in July, instead of October and 
November; but they bloom so late in the 
season, when bees have but few days that 
they can leave the hives. The honey from 
the plants is capped as white as linden 
honey, and has a leautiful appearance ; but 
there is one great fault about this honey 
it candies as soon as stored in the comb, 
and it is impossible to extract it from un 
finished sections 
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{ think that bee-keepers cannot prize | suffer asI have. Ido not expect to have 


golden-rod too much in this locality. We 
have five different varieties growing here, 
and they are our main dependence for win- 
ter stores, and in some years they furnish 
most of our surplus honey. Ialso senda 
sample of golden-rod honey. How does 
this compare with golden-rod honey that 
has come to your notice? 

This season there was no surplus honey 
stored before Aug. 20,when the best honey- 
flow commenced that I ever saw, and lasted 
until Sept. 17. From 48 colonies, my sur- 
plus was about 700 pounds of comb honey, 
and 500 pounds of extracted. Bees in this 
neighborhood are in good condition for 
winter. F. J. Krum. 

Pleasant Bend, O., Nov. 7, 1889. 


The plants sent belong to the numerous 
family of asters, all of them being excellent 
honey-producers, and if they bloomed in 
July instead of in the Fall, they would be 
of great value for their honey. 

The golden-rod honey compares favorably 
with other samples sent to this office.—EDb. ] 
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Fine Rains for White Clover. 


We are having fine rains, which are good 
for the white clover. I will soon send my 
report in full. I think that I can “show” 
with any of them, and it is not far from 
what I thought it would be. 

JOHN BLODGET. 

Empire, Mo., Nov. 7, 1889. 





Bee-Keeping in Iowa. 


The past season was a very poor one in 
this part of Iowa, which includes the whole 
western portion of the State, but toward 
the southern line of the State, I think that 
the yield is better, with large yields in the 
central and eastern parts of the State. Last 
spring I put out of the cellar 50 colonies, 
without any loss in wintering, but several 
colonies proved to be queenless; I think this 
was caused mostly after they were put out 

—possibly I made some mistake in cleaning 
them out. I sent to the South and pro- 
cured queens in April, and they did well. I 
got one queen from Georgia, that did ex- 
ceedingly well. I think that it pays to get 
queens, under such circumstances, from our 
Southern apiarists. 

My yield the past season was only about 
25 pounds per colony, with an increase of 
20 colonies, all in good condition for win- 
ter. The weather is warm, and the bees 
are flying asin summer. Our small yield 
in this section was not caused for lack of 
bloom particularly, but more from atmos- 
pheric conditions. Ihave never taken less 
than 70, or more than 150 pounds, on the 
average, in six years, until the past season, 
and I feel a little on the ‘‘cheap order” 
now. Iam not an enthusiastic admirer of 
the golden-rod. Ezra J. CRONKLETON. 

Dunlap, Iowa, Nov. 11, 1889. 





Poisoning the Bees. 


I think that the ‘‘ Honey Almanac” is a 
grand thing. I would be pleased to do 
more for the Bee-Keepers’ Defense Fund, 
but I feel unable to do so, for the following 
reasons: During the honey harvest my bees 
were poisoned to such an extent that I did 
not take one pound of honey. I think that 
if they had not been poisoned, I would have 
had a harvest of eight or ten thousand 
pounds of comb honey, as we had,in this 
locality, an exceptionally good season. I 
had only 3 swarms, and these came out 
early, before the poisoning commenced. 
My number, spring count, was 91 colonies, 
all in splendid condition. Others may yet 


the nefarious work repeated on me, for it 
has been denounced in such strong terms 
by all parties in this vicinity, that those 
who did the mischief would rather the cir- 
cumstantial evidence was not so strong as 
itis. I have consulted legal authority, but 
Iam advised, as the evidence is only cir- 
cumstantial, to not undertake to prosecute. 
There will be no action brought, and the 
Union will not have any expense in this 
case; but if they injure me so badly again, 
I will assume the expense then. 
San Jose, Calif. Moses Bray. 





ixperience of the Season. 


I started in the spring with 12 colonies 
of bees, and some were very weak. I in- 
creased them to 19 colonies, and prevented 
swarming as much as possible. I took 
about 400 pounds of honey, mostly ex 
tracted, only about one-half crop, and have 
rendered about 30 pounds of beeswax. I 
have reduced my bees to 6 colonies, as I am 
going to move to Columbus, O., this week. 

. J. A. RICKENBACHER. 

Gahanna, O., Nov. 4, 1889. 
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International Bee-Association. 


The programme for the American Inter- 
national Bee-Association, which is to meet 
at Brantford, Ontario, Canada, Dec. 4 to 6, 
next, is not yet complete. However from 
the following it will be seen that every 
effort has been made to have a good one. 
The first session will be at 2 p.m. of the 4th. 

Bee-Keeping an Occupation for Women— 
Miss H. F. Buller, Campbellford, Ont. 

Cellar vs. Out-Door Wintering—R. Mc- 
Knight, Owen Sound, Ont. 

Shipping Queens—F’.. H. Macpherson, Bee- 
ton, Ont. 

Disposal of the Honey Crop—Thomas G. 
Newman, Chicago, Ils. 

Cellar Wintering—S. T. Pettit, Belmont, 


nt. 

Riding Hobby-Horses—Bee-keeping a rec- 
reation from other pursuits, and an anti- 
dote for disease—E. R. Root, Medina, O. 

Alimentary System or Apparatus of the 
Honey-Bee—Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural 
College, Mich. 

S. Corneil, Lindsay, Ont.—Subject not 
given. , 

The President will give his annual ad- 
dress which, doubtless, will be amusing and 
instructive. 

Reduced rates, at least one and one-third 
fare for return trip, may be secured on the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railway ; 
the latter tickets must be purchased to and 
from Galt or Woodstock. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to the Secretary. 

Remember you must have a certificate 
when purchasing your ticket for Brantford 
on the Grand Trunk railway, or Galt or 
Woodstock on the Canadian Pacific rail- 


way. 

Reduced hotel rates ($1.50) may be se- 
cured at the Kirby House. The Commer- 
cial Hotel also, close to the place of meet- 
ing, is a good one-dollar house. 

R. F. HoLtTeERMANN, Sec. 





The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has the largest circulation of any agri- 
cultural periodical in the world—150,000, It 
is now in its 13th volume, and is a good, 
practical Monthly. We can offer the Farm 
Journal and either the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL or the ILLUSTRATED HomME 
: +. ee from now until Dec. 31, 1890, for 
Or, we will give it free for one year to 





any one who will send us one new sub- 


| scriber for either of our Journals with $1.00 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 


——————— eee 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 





It Wou Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BENDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. 


See list on the second 





(the subscription price). 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of of nite. Club 


The American Bee Journal ....... 
and Gleanings in aa. biaboe 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.. . -150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review.......-. Se 
Se a) ee 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 2 


00.... 
Canadian Honey Producer. ..140.... 
The 8 above-named papers.. .....5 65.... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 on) 225.... 


Bees and Honey (Newman). ..2 00.... 
ater Se £m see Journal..160.... 


. 


. 
. 


Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25... 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400... 
Western World Guide se seeee y! 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 1 50.. 
ep od aay 176!.. 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 
Toronto Globe (weekly * ish achs 200. 


sebsameaaaaaaaas OO tt tt 
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History of National Socle w | 50... 
American Poultry Journal. ..2 25.... 
Do not send to us for aunehe copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


of 





Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
ihe inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year. and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








A Handsome Present.—As the 
convention season is now on hand, we will 
make every subscriber this good offer: Go 
and callon your neighbor who keeps bees 
and ought to take the Bek JOURNAL. Get 
his subscription and one dollar fora year ; 
send it to us, and we will present you a copy 
of the Convention Hand-Book, by mail, post- 
paid, for your trouble. Here is a grand 
chance for all to get a valuable book without 
costing them a cent ! 

Every Hand-Bodk contains a simple Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for Local Bee-Conventions ; Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for a Local Society ; 
Programme for a Convention, with subjects 
for discussion. They sell at 50 cents each, 
and are nicely bound in cloth covers. 





—— 
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Please to get your Neighbor, 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.— Demand is fair for comb at 13@15c. per 
~ } + = is more dark honey than light. Exirac- 


«Sidi W AX.—24@250. 
Nov. 1 M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Receipts of comb are averaging about 
as they usually do with a faircrop. Prices rule at 
13@14c. for choice to fancy 1-lbs., which comprise 
the bulk of the receipts, very little in sections aver- 
aging 144 «2 Ibs., and sells at 10@12c.; dark, 8@10c. 
Extracted, 6@8c | 
BEESWAX, —250. R. A. BURNETT. 

Nov. 8. 161 South Water 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONE Y.—Fancy white 1-lbs., 14c.; good, 13c.; dark 
llc.; es -* oe 13¢. Extracted, white, 7c. ; dark,6c, 


Demand g 
OoTAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


Nov. il. 
DENVER. 
BOER. —1-lb. comb, 15@18¢e. Extracted, 7@&8c. 
EESW AX.—2 
en il. J. M. CLARK COM, CO., 1421 15th 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Choice white 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2nd grade 
white 1-lbs., 13@14c.; old dark 1-Ibs., Wie.; new, 10@ 
lic. Extr: , white, = barrels and kegs, T@RC. ; 
in _— — pails. 8@a44 dark, in barreis, 6@61<c. ; 
in k a He 7C. a.--. ‘etendy. 


wer. 11. “— Nv. BISHOP, 142 W.Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Extracted, white clover, basswood, or- 
ange blossom and California, &8c.; buckwheat, 6 cts.; 
common Southern, 65@70c. per gallon. Demand is 

ood. Comb honey, fancy white 1-lbs., 16c.: 2-lbs., 
j4c. Fair 1-lbs., 14c ; 2-lbs., 11@12c. Buckwheat, 1- 
Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs., 10@1 1c. Demand very good for 
fanc cy white 1-Ibs. ber and buckwheat 1-lbs. 

Oot: 2 F.G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Demand for white clover 1-lbs. is im- 
proving, but bye depends upon size and style of 
package, con 


wheat, 8@10c. Extracted, 64%@7\éc., depending upon 
style and size of package. 
EES W AX.—27@28c. 
Nov. 9. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water 8t, 


NEW YORE. 


HONEY.—Demand fair. Western honey arriving 
freely, and epg wg We quote : Fancy white 
1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c.; o grades and mixed 
10@12c. ; buckwheat 1-lbs., 10@ 116. ; 2-lbs., 9c. Ex- 
tracted white clover and basswood, Tlée.; orange 
bloom, 8c.; California, 74¢c.; buckwheat, 6 cents ; 
Southern, 70@75c. r gallon. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELEEN, 
Nov. 6. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane Bt. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote: Fancy 1-lbs., 16@17c.; fair, 
14@15¢e.; 2-lbs.. 15@16c. Extracted, 8@9c. Market is 
in fairly good condition, but we are getting some of 
the odd grades from Western New York, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and it is not arriving in very good 
condition, making it hard to sell. 

B WaX.—None on hand. 

Oct.21. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
* 


CINCINNATI. 


comb, at 14@16c. Fair demand for extracted at 5@xc 
BEESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22¢e. per ib. fon 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Noy. 9. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONE Y.—Receipts are very light, and demand is 
increasing. We quote: White 1-lbs. 13@14c.; dark, 
10@12¢.; white 2-lbs. 12@13c.; dark. 10@12c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 7@x8c.: dark, fc. 

BEESW AX.—None in marke 
Oct. 12. CLEMONS, CLUON & GO., cor 4th &Walnut. 





Convention Notices. 


The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


Room of the Court House, at Rockford, Llls., on 
Dec. 16 and 17, 1889. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


wt The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford. Ont., 
Canada, on December 4. 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are requested to appoint del 
egates to the convention. Full particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 





who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 
no one ean afford to do without it 


itis now so CHEAP that: 


of becoming a member. and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound. may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the Secretary.—R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec., Romney, 


| Ont., Canada. 


| Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 


Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 


| reared by any other process; and that, too, 


while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If you desire to know how this can be 
| done—how to have Queens fertilized in up 
| per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
}cay fly—all about the different races of 
| bees—all about shipping Queens, queen 
|cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
| about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit 

ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.: or, in fact 
| everything about the queen-business which 
| you may want to know, send for ‘‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;"’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as any story. Price, 
$1.00. 

An edition in strong paper covers is is 
syed for premiums. It will be mailed as a 
present to any one who will send us tivo 
new subscribers to either of our JouRNALS 








| A New Premium. 


ition and appearance when received, | 
ranging from 12@13\¢c.; basswood, 11@114<éc.; buck- | 


The National Purchasing Co. of this city 
| issue a Membership Ticket good for the 
year 1890, for the sum of one dollar. This 
| Ticket is not transferable, and entitles the 
holder to all discounts that the Agency can 
secure on goods that may be ordered, and 
| they are in a position to obtain more or 
| less discount on every order received. 

By a special arrangement with the Mana 
ger, Mr. C. L. Seavey, we are enabled to 
make this remarkable offer: We will for 
ward a Membership Ticket for 1890 to any 
one sending us two new subscribers for the 
AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL or ILLUSTRATED 


Home JourNat for one year with $2.00 
This offer is good only until Dec. 31, 1889 


a os 


HONEY.—A quiet but steady demand for choice | 


Essays on Extracted Honey. 

We offer Cash PRIZES for the best essays 
on “ Extracted Honey,” each essay not to 
exceed 2,000 words in length, and must be 
received at this office before Jan. 1, 1890 
The first prize is $5.00; the second, $3.00 
and the third, $2.00 
on this offer will become the 

|} the AMERICAN Bet 


All essays received 
property oft 
JOURNAL, and is open 


for competition to its subscribers only 


ee eo 


tion will bold its annual meeting in the Supervisors’ | 


(Ss We want 8 numbers of the Ber 
JOURNAL, Viz: December, 1875, January t 
June, 1876, and April 30, 1884 If any 
one who has them will sell them, he will 
please write us a postal card and stats 
price. Donotsend any numbers until we 
order them, for we only want one copy otf 
each. 
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SCIENTIFIC | 


QUEEN-REARING 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Being a Method by which the very best of | 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’ Ways ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


Borodino, N. VY. 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past tour or five years, and is the first | 
to present his discoveries to the World. 

Bound in Cloth—176 pages--Price, $1.00, | 
postpaid ; or, it will be Clubbed with the 
American Bee Journal one year, for $1 75-- 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.75 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book tor $2.50. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 


The POULTRY MONTHLY 


CONDUCTED BY 
T. M. FERRIS. 


; Ss (2 Best Magazine of its 

=e : =~ kind.—$1 25 per year. Sam- 
ple copies, 12 ce. New Subscribers, sending 
money at once, will have the balance of 1889 
sent free. 2" FOURTEEN NUMBERS for | 
one year’s subscription. Address, 


FERRIS PUBLISHING fo. 
481 Broadway, .¥Y 


Mention th. American en stag 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, Shipping - Crates, Frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, etc. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO 
25A26t NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC, 


E make the best Seadibien, Shipping- 
Crates, Sections, &c.,in the world, and 
se!| them the cheapest. Ww e are offering our 
choicest white 1-piece 44 x4% Sections, in lots 
of 500, at $3.50 per 1,000. Parties wanting 
more, ‘should write for special! prices. No. 2 
Sections at $2.00 per M. Catalogues free, but 
sent only when ordered. ddress, 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
WATERTOWN. WIS, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH & SON. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 


P. 8.—S8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
} ly: published every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
anoum. It contains the very best practical) 
information for the ae. My is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
published by John Huskie. King’s "Langley 
Herts, England 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
RIGHT ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 
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Useful Scales 


The Union or Family Seale. 














This Scale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Single Brass Beam, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, $3.00. With Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. 


The Little Detective Seale. 








This little Scale is made with steel bearings, 
and a brass Beam, and will weigh accurately 
4-ounce to 25 pounds. It supplies the great 


demand for a Housekeeper’s Scale. Prices: 
Single beam, NO SCOOP ..........4-+- $2.00. 
Oo Letecienscam’ wae 2.50. 
ee, Re et 3.00. 
4 © BE eked enaaeask 3.50. 


Gt All orders filled promptly. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








1LAtf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





EXTRACTED HONEY 


FOR SALE. 


Ww. have a Large Quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY For 
Sale, in kegs holding about 200 pounds each, 
which we will deliver on board the cars at 8 
Cents per pound. Orders are solicited. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
623 & 925 West Madison-Street. - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DISCOUNT NOTICE. 


URING the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December I offera DISCOUNT 
of 10 to 6 per cent. for GOODS purchased 
for next season’s use. 
Price-List Free. 








Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 
12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Addresi J. M. KINZ 
20Aly ROC HESTER, Cec 10. MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE | 


VERY Farmer and Bee-Keeper should 
have it. The 


15th 1,000, Wholly Revised! 
MUCH ENLARGED! 


Contains many more beautiful Tiemretions 
and is up to date. It is both PRACTICAL and 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Prices: By mail, $1.50. To dealers, $1.00. 
In 100 lots, by freight, 50 per cent. off. 


“co A. J. COOK, 


35Atf Agricultural College, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


Tie new size of our Tapering 
By Pails isof uniform design 
the other sizes, having the top 

— turned over, and has a bail or 
—— he 1+. it very convenient 
carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filed with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal e, that can 
be so) id for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers will buy it in order to give the children a 
bengnoe et eee isto ‘eitenene 75 cents per dozen, 








THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 


SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

60 allowed each month. Steady employ- 
mentat home or traveling. Nosoliciting 

Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAF ER & CO,, Piqua,O. 
36A26t 
Mention the American Bee .Tournal. 


HONEY 


Ww. are now ready to receive shipments of 

HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Let us hear from you, as we 
can render prompt returns at the top market 
values. Reference on file with the American 
Bee Journal. Ss. T. FISH & 

39A10t 189 So. Water St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SECTIONS ! SECTIONS! SECTIONS ! 


E are now offering our No. 1 V-Groove 

Sections in lots of 500, at $3 per 1,000; 

No. 2 Sections at $2 per 1,000. For prices on 

Foundation, Hives, Shipping-Crates, &c., &c., 
send for Price-List. Address, 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.,) 
31Atf NAPPANEKE, IND. 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


Honey Almanac for 1890, 


UST the thing needed to create a demand for 

HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESW AX. Price, 5 cts.; 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost, when 100 or more are ordered at 
one time. Address, e 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE KEEPERS 


Should send for my circu- 
lar. It describes the best 
Hives, the best Cases, the 
best Feeders and the best 
Methods. Address, 


jJ. M. SHUCK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


























1Aly 
‘ ntion the American Bee Journal. 
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